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and his nominee was a contingency he never contem-
plated.

Elizabeth, from the first, made up her mind that
the cards in her hand could be played to more ad-
vantage than Philip supposed. England, no doubt,
needed his protection for the present. But could he
please himself about granting it? Her bold calcula-
tion was that his own interests would compel him,
in any case, to prevent the execution of the Stuart-
Valois scheme, and that consequently she might settle
religion without reference to his wishes.

The offer of marriage came in January 1559. In
his letter to Feria, Philip spoke as if Elizabeth would
of course jump at it. After dwelling on its many
inconveniences, he said he had decided to make the
sacrifice on condition that Elizabeth would uphold the
Catholic religion; but she must not expect him to
remain long with her; he would visit England occa-
sionally. Feria foolish!}7 allowed this letter to be
seen, and the contents were reported to Elizabeth.
She was as much amused as piqued. Their ages were
not unsuitable. Philip was thirty-two, and Elizabeth
was twenty-five. But she was as fastidious about
men as her father was about women; and for no poli-
tical consideration would she have tied herself to her
ugly, disagreeable, little brother-in-law. After some
fencing, she replied that she did not mean, to marry,
and that she was not afraid of France.

Before the death of Mary, negotiations for a peace
between France, Spain, and England had already be-
gun. Calais was almost the only difficulty remaining
to be settled. Our nountryme/* have never been able